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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OP MR. ROOSEVELT 

SiK, — In The North Amkrican Review for April is printed a letter 
from Mr. Roosevelt in which he refers to me, rather contemptuously, as 
" a " Mr. Kennan ; accuses me of concealment, meanness, dishonesty and 
cowardice; characterizes as "monstrous iniquity" my suggestion that there 
might have been some connection between the Harriman quarrel and the 
Alton investigation ; and finally declares that I am " unfit to be believed," 
and that he " would refuse to accept my unsupported assertion on any point 
whatever." 

In the brief reference that I made to Mr. Roosevelt in my article on 
the Chicago & Alton case in the January North American Reviev?, I 
endeavored to treat him with courtesy. It seemed necessary to point out 
the fact that the rupture of friendly relations between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Harriman occurred in the fall of 1906, and that almost immediately 
thereafter, the Interstate Commerce Commission began an attack on Mr. 
Harriman which was based on transactions that were then nearly eight years 
old. A reference to this chronological sequence of events seemed to me 
justifiable and proper, as a possible explanation of the Commission's sudden 
interest in ancient railroad history. In making such reference, however, I 
tried to be as courteous to Mr. Roosevelt as I could — purposely avoiding a 
discussion of the Roosevelt-Harriman controversy on its merits, and ex- 
plaining it only so far as seemed to be necessary in order to show its 
possible bearing on the Chicago & Alton investigation. Mr. Roosevelt calls 
my forbearance " concealment," and replies by attacking my personal char- 
acter. No self-respecting man will silently submit to the charge of un- 
truthfulness, nor ought he to do so if conscious of his own sincerity. In Mr. 
Roosevelt, the making of this charge has become a habit; and in repljdng 
to such an accusation from him, it seems necessary, and in the public inter- 
est, to devote some consideration to those traits of his character which have 
prompted him to describe as " unworthy of belief " so many men who have 
disagreed with him on questions of fact. 

I first saw Mr. Roosevelt, in New York City, more than twenty years 
ago, at a meeting of the old Felloweraft Club, to which I was taken by 
Richard Watson Gilder, and at which Mr. Roosevelt made a short speech 
on tendencies in modern literature. The first impression that he made upon 
me was that of a robust hater and vehement denouncer of people who were 
repugnant to him. In the class of " undesirable citizens," at that time, hap- 
pened to be a certain wrell-known American novelist. I cannot now remem- 
ber all the unpleasant things Mr. Roosevelt said about him; but he summed 
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up his estimate of the obnoxious writer's character and art in. the words; 

" Some men are bad, and some men are immoral ; but is ai 

malignant pustule I " As this characterization was made, with a fierce ges- 
ture and a clenching of the strong white teeth, I said mentally to myself: 
" If this young Civil Service Commissioner fully develops his capacity for 
hatred and his natural gift for denunciation, he will be, in the maturity of 
bis powers, an unpleasant man to encounter." 

About this same time, according to the recollection of a well-known 
author and publisher, Mr. Roosevelt came from Washington to New York 
" mainly in order to have the satisfaction of saying, with solemn emphasis, 
in the sympathetic circle of the Civil Service Reform Association, 'Damu 
John Wanamakerl'" (Memories of a Publisher, by George Haven Put- 
nam, p. 141). Doubtless Mr. Roosevelt could have given perfectly good 
reasons for condemning the novelist and damning John Wanamaker; but 
be that as it may, the incidents are of interest as showing that his disposi- 
tion to denounce the conduct of his opponents as " monstrous iniquity " 
became apparent almost at the beginning of his public career. 

After the meeting at the Fellowcraft Club, I do not remember seeing 
Mr. Roosevelt again until we were thrown together in the Cuban campaign, 
when he was with the Rough Riders and I, as Vice-President of the Red 
Cross, was serving in the field hospital at the front. He then came to me 
several times for food and medicines, which, on account of the unprepared 
state of the army, he could not get elsewhere. 

Between 1902, when he instructed the Secretary of the Navy to give me 
transportation on the cruiser Dixie to Martinique, and 1904, when he in- 
vited me to luncheon at the White House to discuss with other Far Eastern 
travelers the Russo-Japanese war, I saw Mr. Roosevelt frequently and 
talked with him concerning many different affairs. I was then the stafi cor- 
respondent of The Outlook in Washington, and my duties made it necessary 
for me to go to the White House often, and to talk with the President about 
various Governmental matters that had been referred to me from the home 
office. Among such matters were the political activities of J. Edward 
Addieks in Delaware, with regard to which I made several reports to him; 
and the attempt of two Texan cattle syndicates to get possession of a large 
part of the Indian Reservation of the Standing Rock Sioux. In the latter 
case Mr. Roosevelt felt confident, at first, that my statements were erro- 
neous ; but when, partly upon my initiative, he sent Mr. Geoi^e Bird Grin- 
nell to the Standing Rock Agency to make an investigation, he found that 
my information was in every respect accurate. I am glad to do him the 
justice of saying that when he was fully convinced of this he blocked the 
syndicate " steal " with characteristic promptness and vigor. 

During my stay in the Par East, from 1904 to 1906, I wrote Mr. Roose- 
velt a number of times about the question of Japanese immigration, which 
was then becoming acute, and I was the first, so far as I know, to suggest 
to him the expediency of allowing the Japanese to limit emigration on their 
side of the Pacific. Within a year or two thereafter he negotiated with 
the Japanese Government the so-called "gentlemen's agreement," which is 
still in force. 

After my return from the Far East I saw Mr. Roosevelt several times, 
by appointment, at the White House, and once, I remember, after talking 
with him for an hour and a half, I was asked to stay a little longer and teU 
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him more things wMle he was being shaved. Then again, toward the end of 
his second term, he gave me confidentially, in his White House office, his 
reasons for believing that Mr. Taft would be the best possible candidate to 
succeed him. Finally, after he joined the staff of The Outlook, of which I 
was also a member, we were again thrown more or less frequently together, 
and I met him occasionally at the editorial lunches. 

These personal details have little interest perhaps in themselves, but 
they show what opportunities I have had to observe Mr. Eoosevelt, and they 
also show, incidentally, that when he now speaks of "a" Mr. Keunan, as 
if hearing of me for the first time, he is not wielding the proverbial " big 
stick," but is using a rather small domestic pin. 

I have always regarded Mr. Roosevelt, with respect and esteem, as a 
man of sincerity and integrity. I do not think that he would, or could, 
make a statement that he did not believe to be true. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he is easily swayed by passion, and when he is angry — righteously 
angry as it seems to him — his judgment and his memory are so colored by 
personal feeling that he can neither see with perfect clearness, nor remem- 
ber with perfect accuracy. He is not consciously unjust or untruthful ; on 
the contrary, he passionately believes that his judgment is fair and his 
memory infallible. He can review his past controversies with the firm con- 
viction that he has always been right, or nearly right, and that those whom 
he regards as his enemies have always been " monstrously " wrong. 

It is this dominating influence of personal feeling that makes him see 
the characters of other men not objectively, as they are in themselves, but 
subjectively, as they appear to him in the light of personal relationship. If 
a man sjrmpathizes with him, agrees with him and supports him, such man 
is a good and honorable citizen; but if, on the other hand, a man opposes 
him, or questions the wisdom or propriety of his actions, such man becomes 
an undesirable citizen with a more or less defective moral character. The 
Taft whom Mr. Roosevelt confidentially sketched for me in the early part 
of 1908, while he and Mr. Taft were still friends, differed widely from the 
" deceitful " and " hypocritical " Taft whom he saw in his mind's eye during 
the election campaign of 1912. The eminent railroad president whom he 
always addressed, between 1901 and 1905, as "My dear Mr. Harriman;" 
whom he invited again and again to the White House as an honored guest; 
whom he said it was " a real pleasure to see ;" and whom he desired to con- 
sult about his letter of acceptance, his message to Congress, and other 
" Government matters not connected with the campaign," became a totally 
different Harriman when the quarrel occurred in 1906, and when Mr. 
Roosevelt looked at his former friend through the distorting medium of a 
changed personal relation. This disposition to judge men narrowly by 
their relation to him, rather than broadly by the sum total of their activities, 
has long been a trait of Mr. Roosevelt's character, and it was notably shown 
in his attitude toward the struggle for honest government in Delaware, when 
a notorious political adventurer tried to get into the United States Senate 
by methods that all the best men of his own political party condenmed and 
combated. 

Bearing in mind this characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt, let us inquire 
whether, at the time of the Alton investigation, the President was, as a 
matter of fact, influencing the Interstate Commerce Commission, or taking 
« band, personally, in its policies and activities. 
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In the recent trial of the New York & New Haven Railroad directors 
for alleged conspiracy to violate the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, Mr. Charles S. Mellen, former president of the road, testified that he 
went to Washington in 1907 — the year of the Alton investigation — for the 
purpose of finding out whether, under the provisions of the Panama Canal 
Act, his road would be allowed to keep its Long Island Sound steamers, 
or would be required by the Interstate Commerce Commission to sell them. 
He went first, not to the Commission, but to President Roosevelt. The 
latter sent for Commissioners Knapp and Prouty, and presumably consulted 
them; but he seems to have taken the final determination of the question 
into his own hands when he said to Mr. Mellen : " I cannot promise you 
any kind of protection if you break the law; but as far as I and my 
Administration are concerned, if you do not sell, you will have no trouble 
about those steamship lines." (New York Times, Nov. 11, 1915). 

A little later, that same year, Mr. Mellen again went to President Roose- 
velt, to ascertain whether the Interstate Commerce Commission would inter- 
fere if the New York & New Haven Railroad Company should buy the 
Boston & Maine. Again the President seems to have taken the decision of 
the question into his own hands by saying: " I would buy it if I were you." 
(Testimony of Mr. Mellen, New York Times, Nov. 23, 1915). Mr. Henry 
M. Whitney of Boston, who evidently thought that in railroad matters the 
President was more to be feared than the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
wrote to Mr. Mellen, on the 21st of May, 1907 : " I have also thought it 
possible that the Little Father in Washington might like to get his finger 
in the pie [the purchase of the Boston & Maine] in which case • • • 
it might result in infinite harm to all your interests." (New York Times, 
November 23, 1915). 

It would thus appear that in two important eases at least, the President 
did have a " finger in the pie," and did influence or control, more or less 
effectively, the Interstate Commerce Commission. Is it wholly unreasonable 
or " monstrous," then, to suppose that, at or about the same time, he put his 
strong and capable finger into the "pie" of the Alton investigation, even 
if he did not make or bake it? I would not contend, for a moment, that 
Mr. Roosevelt inspired or encouraged the investigation of Mr. Harriman's 
long-past activities merely because he had had a quarrel with him. He did 
not look at the matter from that point of view at all. As Mr. Taft in 1912, 
seemed to him an unworthy candidate for the Presidency, whom it was his 
duty to oppose, so Mr. Harriman, in 1908, seemed to him the leading ex- 
ponent of a dangerous railroad policy, whom it was his duty to check. In 
each case, the quarrel first changed Mr. Roosevelt's view of the man, and 
then, in each case, the changed view resulted in antagonistic action, based 
on a sense of duty. 

Mr. Roosevelt thinks it "monstrously iniquitous" to suppose that he 
would ask the Interstate Commerce Commission to proceed against a rail- 
road president merely because he, Mr. Roosevelt, had had a personal dis- 
agreement with him. That is not at all my supposition. If he suggested, 
inspired, encouraged, or controlled the Alton investigation in any way, he 
did so with the firm and sincere belief that he was under a moral obligation 
to make an example of a man whom he had come to regard as a dangerous 
railroad speculator and monopolist. But he did not take anything like this 
view of the railroad president until after he had quarreled with him, although 
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all of Mr. Harriman's more important operations, including the reorganiza- 
tion of the Union Pacific, the Alton transaction, the purchase of control in 
the Southern Pacific, the Northern Pacific "comer," and the Northern 
Securities merger, had been fully set forth in the newspapers, or litigated 
in the courts, and had been well known, not only to students, but to the 
general public for years. It cannot reasonably be supposed that the Presi- 
dent, throughout the period of his friendly association with Mr. Harriman, 
was wholly ignorant of them; and yet neither he nor the Interstate Commerce 
Commission took action upon them until after the quarrel in 1906. 

In order to show that Mr. Roosevelt did exercise some control over the 
Alton investigation, I shall have to call as a witness Professor William Z. 
Ripley, of Harvard University, who seems to have been present at the taking 
of testimony by the Interstate Commerce Commission in New York, and 
who, according to his own account, was " usually " allowed to cross-examine 
the witnesses. For some reason best known to himself. Professor Ripley 
wrote me a letter, on the 10th of March, 1916, to tell me what he was going 
to do to me in the April number of The North American Review. Sympa- 
thetically remarking that I " had perhaps floundered in affairs over my 
depth," he kindly explained to me that a certain prominent member of the 
"looting" syndicate was treated gently as a witness, and was allowed to 
give his testimony in the seclusion of a hotel room " because the Commission 
had received orders from Washington to apply the soft pedal." Of course 
no one in Washington could give the Commission " orders " except Theodore 
Roosevelt; and if he controlled the investigation in its later stages, there is 
a strong probability that he had something to do with it in the beginning. 
Inasmuch as the chief object of it had been attained by applying the loud 
pedal when Mr. Harriman was examined, perhaps the President thought 
it would be expedient to put on the soft pedal in examining the other mem- 
bers of the syndicate. I must say, however, in justice to Mr. Roosevelt, 
that Professor Ripley has been known, at times, to make wild statements, 
and this may be one of them. I certainly should not quote it if the two 
gentlemen named had not recently been in correspondence with regard to 
this very Alton matter. But if the statement is not true, Mr. Roosevelt has 
gproimd for a quarrel, on this point, with Mr. Ripley, not with me. I trust 
that he will not put the Harvard professor into the class of "undesirable 
citizens " merely because he told me that, in the Alton case, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, while sitting in New York, took its " orders " from 
Washington. 

George Kbnnan. 
New York Citt. 

A PLAN FOR A TARIFF COMMISSION 

SiE, — I have read with interest and profit the article by Professor F. W. 
Taussig in the February North American Review on " The Proposal for 
a Tariff Commission." The writer does not go into details as to the way: 
in which this tariff commission should be constituted, but his inclination \ 
toward a permanent commission is clearly manifested, and the conclusion 
which he reaches is that the aim of such commission should be to assist 
Congress in the intelligent and careful framing of tariff legislation. The 
question is left open — designedly, I suppose — as to how the commission 
ehall be constituted. 



